The Canning Tradition
did not obey more exactly instructions from Paris, Lyons also, notwithstanding Aberdeen's reprimand, must be expected to get out of hand.
During Aberdeen's second turn at the Foreign Office there were anxious communications between Whitehall and Washington. One Anglo-American dispute of some standing was being settled when he took the seals in 1841. In that year the British subject, M'Leod, charged with murder on board the steamer Caroline in the Canadian rebellion of 1838, was acquitted. Had he been found guilty and executed, the relations between the two countries would have been subjected to an intolerable strain. Another question whose settlement by Aberdeen removed a dangerous and frequent cause of quarrel was the right of search on vessels by cruisers engaged in the suppression of the slave-trade. Anglo-American friction was at this time aggravated by the indolence, if not inefficiency of the British minister at Washing ton. When therefore Aberdeen took in hand the irritating and inveterate differences about the northeast boundary of the States and the British provinces, he sent out Lord Ashburton, the head of the great house of Baring. Ashburton's fitness for the work was universally recognised; his personal credentials for the mission were the possession of an American wife and of commercial interests which made American welfare a scarcely less concern to him than that of Great Britain. The affair was settled by a compromise; Palmerston called it a bad bargain. The Ashburton treaty, however, that the envoy brought home, secured an agreement with the United States for suppressing the
slave-trade;   its chief concession to America was a
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